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ABSTRACT 

Testimony about the role of federal leadership in 
facilitating district-level reform efforts is presented in this 
report. Data were derived from a literature review and consultation 
with school reform experts. Further data were collected from visits 
to four districts — Johnson City, rJew York; Moss Point, Mississippi; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and San Diego, California— where interviews 
were conducted with participants in district reform and 
school/district records were reviewed. Each district engaged in 
systemwide reform in which standards, curricula, and instruction 
focused on student outcomes and on student-assessnent-guided 
instruction. Findings indicate that the federal role was limited in 
the areas of categorical aid programs, at-risk students, and 
systemwide technical assistance. It is recommended that voluntary 
national standards be established as a first step, supplemented by 
Congressional action to encourage district reform. Appendices include 
a summary of reform efforts in the four districts, a list of major 
contributors to the report, and a list of six related General 
Accounting Office products. Three tables are included. (LMI) 
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United States 

General Accouating Office 

Washington, D.C 20548 



HaaiaM Resources Division 

B-250041 
April am 1908 

The Honorable William D. Ford 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor 

House of Representatives 

TheHonmableWOliamF.Goodling 
Ranking Republican Member 

Committee on Education and tabor 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Dale E. Klldee 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, 

Secondary and Vocational Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives 

This report responds to your request to information concerning 
systemwide reform efforts in selected school districts in the nation. In 
spite of the many education nConns^occuned in the 1080^ most 
Americans see the nation's public elementary and secondary schools as 
average, at best Only a small percentage of the nation's students can 
perform tasks requiring complex reasoning and problem solving. In 
addition, American students' 
behind that of their peers in other industrial nation. 

Systcmwide reforms are intended to address these problems in a new way. 
Many <* the 1080s reforms addressed indivkiual parts ctf the system, such 
as molt pay for teachers, smaller class sizes, and an increased number of 
academic credits for graduation. 1 A maker of educators and policymakers 
now believe that there may be a greater dunce to 
learning if the education system as a whole Is invtoved. Attention to bei^ 
focused on change designed to improve student outcomes by determining 
what students should know and be able to do, and ensuring that aD the key 
components of the educational system are directed to achieving those 
outcomes, TVa federal government historically has focused its education 
efforts on certain at-risk students or specific sul^ects^sudi as m^ but 
the systemwide view of education reform impUes that some change in the 
federal role may be needed. 

In preparation for consideration of reform legislation as weD as the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (esea) of 
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1966,* you asked gao to study systemwide education reform* You asked us 

to describe district4eveleffoite 

into incrementation issues and resute 



especially nutf< 



Background Many of the nation's approximately 15,000 achool districts and 80,000 

oauRgi u ui tu schools are in the process of implementing some kind of education 

reform. Some district reforms follow state-led reform models, while others 
are independent Often these refonns are not fystemwide but focus on 
only one part of the system, such as i 
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Many researchers and educators currently are focusing on systemwide 
reform as having the greatest potential to Improve student learning and 
achieve the National Education Goals. 4 Hie literature generally cites five 
key, interrelated system component* (I) establishment of goals or 
standards expected of aD students; (2) development of curricula linked 
directly to those standards; use of tti 

appropriate to the curricula; (4) institution of professional development 
programs to enable teachers, administrators* and other school staffs 
understand the curricula arri 



qystems that are based directly on the curricula. 6 

Hie standards are the driving force in these reforms. Hiey define what 
students should know and be able to do, and th«y apply to all students. A 
growing consensus exists that high standards should be set—English, for 
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computational skits that wen thefbcusofnK>strefoiinsinthel88(k 

Efforts are underway on a variety of fronts to develop high national 
standards. In 1991, Congress created the National Coundl on Education 



standaids for five core sutyecte 

•nd geography) and developing a system of national assessments 
reflecting those standards. Mathematics standards tad been published a 
tew years before, In 1989, by the National Councfl of Teachers <rf 



other areas. Fat example, the Department of Education is supporting 



Academy of Sciences and the National Center for History in the Schools. 
Other organizations, such as the National Council of Teachers of English, 
are also working to develop standards. 

hctm standards and others being developed presert broad frameworks of 



related assessment systems, ate meant to encourage reform and provide a 
direction for it Local educaton 

using the standards, for example, in adding contort to reflect local needs 
and In detailing curricula. 

Legislation introduced in the 103rd (^jngressimJudesprovistonsto 
provide federal support for systemwiderefonn. Among other things the 



reform efforts and for development of voluntary f high standards in loey 
suttfect areas (called content standards) that should be applkable to aU 
students. National discussion concerning setting these high standards 



an opportunity to reach these standards. The National Council on 



standards also be set to provide a measure 

performance in educating students. Tl^ proposed legislation also provides 
for these types of standards. 6 

Assessing achievement of new, higher standards requires multiple 

i techniques, some of which were not widely used in the past, 
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such as portfolios (collections of students* actual work), projects that 
assessments i»oacm 

to chart district, state, or national student achievement Tfad^ 

multiple choice, nonn- re fete n ced testa hare been used 

but they are not sufficient for measuring progress on hitfier order skills. 

Effort* ate under way at the national and state levels to develop systems 
to measure student progress toward achieving high standards, Including 
higher order skills. It wiD take some time, however, before such 
assessment systems are complete. At the national level, though not 
federally tended, the New Standards Project is working to develop, by 
1997, a national examination system tied to a shared set of high standaids. 7 
In school jaar 199243, the New Standards Prefect Is flehMesting sample 
assessmemtasks related tothe mathematics atand^ 
to the emerging English/language arts standards. Several states are also in 
the process of setting standards and developing assessments, induding 
California, (>>nnectk^Kentuck7tandMa^ 

To respond to the Committee's request, we identified, through the 
literature and experts' suggestions, several districts that had significant 
experience implementing systemwide reform. Because we wanted to visit 
districts that had been implementing reform for several years, we chose 
four that began reform in the 1980s or earlier, before significant attention 
had been paid to the need for high standaiAiiwrtvlnghl^ier order sUll^ 
Therefore, until recent years, much of these districts' efforts had been 
directed more toward basic skill standards. 



PAQiilto : n Rrirf The districts we visited had developed standards for all students at each 

irauiia u DlXL grade level that included actear vision of the typ« 

and abilities students needed when they graduated This provided a focus 
for decisions about all other dements of the system: curriculum and 
instruction, professional devdopment, and assessment We saw in these 
districts a dear focus on learning and a willingness to make changes, 
dther In individual teacher approaches or in district policies, to hdp 
students achieve. 
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Several coKunonfiMSora a 
reform in the disbfcts we visited^^ 
tenure and continuity In leadetshfc 
outakte expertise ftom private consu^^ 
federal assistance ceirt^ffloomi^^ 

evolved slowly; and (4) capacity to involve teachers in developing and 

preparing to teach to the new standard 

to meet in many districts* particularty in large districts, wh»e 

superintendents' average temire to 2 years, and in those that are 

resource-strapped* 

Existing federal programs played lite 
although the districts received fonding from a variety oTfederd 
programs. District officials said that these programs— targeted on specific 
groups of atrisk students— were not supportive of reforms directed to 
improving achievement of all students. On the other hand, federal 
programs did not seem to hinder significantly reform activities. 

Although our work suggests that distrktan^ffcttd^Bcultieein 
implementing reform, federal and state leadership could facilitate district 
efforts in undertaking qyaftemwide reform driven by high stan^^ 
Voluntary national standard 

and local reform efforts. However, voluntaiystandsrds alone are not likely 
to result in widespread reform. Districts implementing qystem wide reform 
may need substantial support 

The federal government could help ensure that districts have available the 
technical assistance and prof ea 

high standards that have local support, and to make the curricular, 
instructional, and assessment changes necessary to meet the standards 
they set Federal strategy should balance them 
standards and as s es sments against the potential Inefficie n c ie s of over 
16,000 districts tiylng to develop standards and assessments 
independently. It should also recognise that it may take years to attain 
consensus on high national standards and related a sse s sm ents and, in the 
meantime, many states and districts are moving ahead with refona 
Finally, the federal strategy should recognise that the tradittonal federal 
focus on parts of the education gyatem ser vices for specific groups of 
students or subject areas—may not strengthen the education system as a 
whole. 
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^°}* C school reform to obtatalnfornutt^ 

Methodology aystemwide reform can be inuite^^ 

forma of support, swft as research or techi^ 
involved; and whit types of results might be expected. 

We also visited four districts: Johnson City, New York; Moes Point, 
Mississippi} Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; and Ban Diego, California. As noted 
earlier, we did not select these districts to be representative; we selected 




two are small, rural ones. One district Is to the South, one mtte West, and 
two districts are in the Northeast In three districts, minority populations 
constituted over 60 percent of the studemenioOmentTwoofn^dlstricte 
repotted school year 1091-02 avenge per-pupO expenditures below the 
national average of $5,216: Moss Point's avenge was $3£16 and San 
Diego's was $4,670. The other two reported expenditures above the 
national average: Johnson City's avenge was $7,166 and Pittsburgh's was 
$6,207. The proportion of students reoeMng free or reduced price lundies 
ranged from about 33 percent to 66 percent 

The districts also differed In the extent to which reform had been 
implemented. Three of the districts had implemented standards and 
instructional changes throughout aU the sciioolsm the dstri^ 
mid-1980s. San Diego, on the other hand, began refoim in the mid-1980s. 
That district was moving toward a model using decentralised school 
governance at the same time it was d^evekming new, higher stsndardB and 
accountability systems. Schoobm8anDtegoo^MAbegminu)lemen^ 
reform until the late 1980s or early 1 990s. (Apps. I through IV describe the 
efforts undertaken in each of the four districts.) 

M these districts we interviewed su^ 
federal program diiectx>ra,pri 

key components of their refoim wore; t¥Wtt«refom was Wtiated and 

carried out, Including who the key playen were, iiow reform was funded, 

and what difficulties were enccWeredjawl wl«rtt>eiie»sthey8awasa 

result of the reform. We also interviewed a variety of other partidpar^ 

the district reform, including, for example, school bosidinemben^ 

parents, and union representatives, to 

and what they saw as critical lactonmsuccesafullyimplem 

in their districts. We also reviewed district and school records ccfran^ 
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standards, curricula, and assessments, and conducted limited observations 
of classroom bistruction. Where available, we obtained dato related to 
stodem teaming outcomes, audi aa test scores, dropout rates, and 
attends .eg, but we not tndepend^ 
district reforms on atudent teaming. 

We did our work between September 1902 and March 1993 in accordance 
with generally accepted government audtting standards. 



The Districts We 
Visited Had 
Undertaken 
Systemwide Reform 



Standards, Curriculum, The fourdhtricts that we visited had aeated standards and related 
and Instruction Focused curricula, student aasessmem measures, and Instructional inaterials and 



on Student Outcomes 




need and set dear expectations for stiidente at each grade teveL For 
example, in the early 1980s, the P i ua bui gli superintendent conunlssioned a 
needs assessment, which concluded that the district needed to focus on 
Improving s tud e nt ac hievem ent. Conuwlttees of administrators and 
teachers men delineated specific expectations abc^ what studentesbxnild 
know m each subject and at each grade level 

Each district had been working to Incorpor a te high standards into Its 
system In key subject areas, audi as m athe ma tics and reading, m the 
mathematics area, three of the four districte were working to incorporate 
the ncim standards into the district standards and curriculum The fourth 
district was reviewing the standards at the thne of our visit. Two of the 
districts, Pittsburgh and San Diego, were worldiig win die New Standards 
Project to develop high standards and related assessments. 

The districts developed or obtained cunicuteardlratnM^kmalniaterials 
related to the learning standards they set and trained staff to use them. 
Starting m 1932, Moat Point began selecting instnictkinal package^ 
as WrilmgAcrom the Curriculum, ending 
all staff to use them. Staff were encouraged to use these prepared 
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otyectives, the distrirt supported 

teachers. Additionally, as new Inrtractkxul program 

and were adopted, the district trained teachers to use them. The 



resources, including training and materials, to accomplish the district's 
objectives* 



Assessment of Student 
Learning Guided 
Instruction 



these districts. In Pittsburgh, 



district standards. likewise, Mo 

and results were provided quickly so teachers could follow up with 
individual students as necessary. Moss Foirt teachers met in groups to 
discuss students who were hav^ probleira and to identify wajv to he^ 
them. 



Officials in the districts also pointed out that the rote of the principals 
changed ftom the traditional rote of administrator to that of insto^ 
leader involved with students' progress. In Moss Point, for example, 
principals also received the results of tt^standardsncelated tests. They met 
with teachers periodically to discuss individual student progress with an 
aim of providing assistance when students were not meeting standards. 
Likewise, a prindpal in Jolmson City described herself as being much 
more involved with learning and less with administration. 

While each student's progress was monitored at the classroom and school 
level, the districts did not use aggregate data on student progress toward 
specific standards to measure overoffl school or district progress. Instep 
reform efforts were tracked through the results of nornweferenced, 
standardised achievemem 
the districts* curricula and standard 
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evidence of reform success. Although we caiurt make a causal liitfc tote 



the national norm; however, by the end of the 1980s, ore three-q^ 
the students were at the national noim^O^ about one4hinl of Mo^ 
Potato students were scoring 

about two-thirds of them were. Johnson City monitored test scores in 



above grade level in 1966 to one and one*atf grades above grade level in 
1991. Because San Diego's reform was directed to high standards, 
including higher order skills, the district did not believe test scores were 
reflective of its reform efforts. The district cited, instead, reduced drofKrat 
rates as ujs indication of progress. 

On the other hand, scores did not rise for all students or in aUsufyects 
sufficiently to meet district expectations. When test scores or other 
indicators showed progress was not suflkdent» districts made changes. In 



and science were not rising to the extern a^kdpatedOffidab revamp 
their curricula and assessments and put an emphasis on math and adence 

districtwide* Likewise 

writing was not progressing as well as they would have liked. It was these 
concerns that led to the instructional dumges, such as introducing Writing 
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believed that they still hid not gone far enough to Improve achievement, 
and they were implementing new approaches to integnte higher order 
skflb. 

Districts are likely to have more difllcutty in measuring oveiaDaucceas as 
they incorporate new, higher standards. To measure student progress 
toward these new standards, districts wfl need a broader range of 
■mi swim nl initromcnts such ss portfolios snd dfmorwtratkHW "H 10 
districts we visited were devetot^andt nditfn gteachewtouse.tlwBe 
relatively n ew types of msemsM ma. Aggregating results of these tests to 

m»a»Mn» pioflMtw «vmi1H mtmn pmw wtmm AiTRntit than wring 

norm-referenced tests. 



niafrinha Wo VieitoH We found severs! conditions common to the districts' implementation of 

toT!? «L I reform: powerful leadership snd vision, long-term commitment, technical 

Had Certain assistance, sdditionsJrunding, and strong su^ 

Characteristics in 
Common 



Vision and Long-Term 
Commitment Played 
Important Roles 



Community snd district personnel credited the superintendent as being 
the pivotal force for the reform. Each superintendent brotight 



superintendents were sole to provide vision and develop consensus for the 
need for, ami ultimately thecoma 

i their longevity mthedstrict Each hsd begun reform within a 



Longevity was* key frctor to nudnta^ 



Three of the districts had been reforming for over a decade; the fou^ had 
begun in the mid-1980s. In each case, as reform unfolded, all system 
components, including standards^ 
districts acquired more experience snd monitored their success. 



Technical Assistance and 
Outside Funding Were 
Important to Reform 
Efforts 



Bach district obtained outside help kt the form of technical ssristance snd 
used local snd outside rundteg for reform. Tectojcrisssistsnce has been 
ongoing as the reforms evolve, and districte see it aa essential because of 
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provided expertise and guidance kiavariety of areas, to example, they 
helped In conducting nccda aaacMmenta, setting standards, writing 
curriculum, developing aaetaamint tools, selecting and obtaining 
Instructional resources, and providing pi ufuealonri development 

Districts varied In the extent c€ outside assistance obtained. r\)r example, 
Pittsburgh and Mobs Point developed kmg^ermrelatiorahipswuh 
consultants who were directly Invohred m many aspects of the reforro, 
such as needs sascaamama, training, and standards development San 
Diego and Pittsburgh, along with other districts, had abo begun working 
with the New Standards Project on a long-term basis. Johnson City relied 
heavily on research by district personnel but also obttdned assistance ftxmi 
a variety of sources, mostly on a shorUmn basis, to provide guidance on 
reform and training on a variety off iratroctlonal approaches. 

In addition, having a state system of standards and assessments provided a 
starting place for San Diego's reform efforts. The CWornla curriculum 
framewor ks were begun m 1960^ liave been perioo^ 
Incorporate many higher order sldlls.Tne district has built on the 
California frameworks to develop Ha own standards ard has been working 
with state personnel and outside consultants to develop new districtwide 
standards as part off its overall reform. 

The districts funded reform with a mix of private and local funding 
sources. Private sources included foundations and local businesses. 
ThcAigh they saw outside fundl^ 

of their reforms from focal sctuxm Key costs were techiuV^aasistaiwe, 
professional development, and instructional materials. We could not 
determine the overall cost of reform, since it is integral to tlie regular 
educational process. The superintendent moiiealstTlcttcdd us that much 
of the reform was funded locally by redirecting distill fonds to reform 
efforts, hi some cases by postponing maintenance or reducing extent 
of elective p; ograms, such as art In that district, adndnistrators and 
teachers also volunteered time to work on reform. 



Teacher Support and Adininistiatora said teacher sup^ 

Involvement Were Critical Implementation of reform efforts teachers had to be involved In die 
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and abate. The districts obtained te^^8upi»rttvtr^nte«tte 
teachera about the need for and process of 
writing fee new standards, curricula, and anno psmont o, and providing 
training in various instructional approach^ 



Providing necessary staff devetofm^ 

standards may be one of the moat difficult implenttntatktt issues for 
reform, l^e districts we visited devoted considerable energy to these 
purposes and used a variety of methods. Often teachers and 
administrator worked 

hours sometimes in pay status, sometimes not 
staff retreats. Several districts p^ for substitutes so that teachera cou VI 
work on refonn or receive training during school hours* Although district 
officials told us this was especially helpM, ft was also veiy expensive 
Two districts established teacher 

about 1 percent of the district's General Fund on professional 
development including 

high school, middle school, and dementaryadiool levels. These centers 
provided intensive training, 5 to8 weeks, in instructional pra<^ws and 
other aspects of reform. This is in marked contrast to the short-term 
in-service training teachers often receive. 11 

The difficulty in maintaining professional development efforts was 
demonstrated in at least two districts 

more constrained, fonding for professional development was reduced* For 
example, Johnson City recently reduced paid staff development time from 
2 weeks to 1 tor most teachers. likewise, Pittsburgh has closed its teacher 
centers. This was due primarily to ftmdii^ constraints, accoiding to one 
district official 
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Many Districts May Have 
Difficulty Meeting These 
Conditions 



In the absence of slate and federal actions, maintaining c^^ 
finding resources for system wide reform may be difficult for many 
districts. Superintended 

urban districts, where the average tenure is 2 years. FYequent changes in 
leadership make commitment harder to maintain, especially if 
communities press for quick results. Also, many districts in the nation, 
again Indudingmaiyla^ urban districts, are 
difficulties, Finding fimding and energy for refomwhfle trying to adjust to 
reductions in state and local ftinding may make undertaking system wide 
reform a more difficult task in the 1090s. u 



Federal Role in 
Districts' Reform Was 
Limited 



Federal finding played a limited role to 

Federal programs have focused on at-risk students; systemwide refbrm 
focuses on all students. In foe", districts cited emphasis by federal and 
state program officials on pro,, am requirements and serving specific 
groups of students as not supportive of reform focusing on raising 
outcomes for all students. 



Role Of Federal Categorical Each of the districts we visited received a variety of federal program 
Programs fimding, but those programs and fOndsdidnotplayasignffi^tpartinthe 

reform efforts. However, it appears that program requirements also did not 
significantly hinder reform efforts* Generally, thought district 
administrators told us that federal and state govenunents have been more 
concerned with program compliance than educational progr^ 
student outcomes. Thus, while districts are attempting to focus on student 
performance, existing program rules continue to require them to direct 
effort toward documenting educattonal services for spedfic studenta Fb^ 
example, officials In one district told us that schools with Chapter 1 
fimding find it especially difficult to account i^reds^y for expenditures for 
individual Chapter 1 children when school personnel see their efforts 
directed at the entire school populate 

on standardised norm-referenced tests, to both identify students and 
assess Chapter 1 student progress nationally, yet these tests are not 
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sufficient to measure progress toward the high standards these districtB 
seek for all students. 14 

Officials died certain provisions In Chaftferl^ 

prefects (allowing program ftmdii^ to be used throughout a school wh^e 
poverty rates are at least 75 percent) and program Improv ement, as 
positive changes because they focus on student outcomes rattier than 
instructional process. Also^ there are numerous evaluations oi^ and reform 
proposals for, Chapter L 16 Some of the findings and recommendatlom 
these studies suggest (1) setting dear, high standards for sD students, 

(2) administering new performance-baaed assessment systems, and 

(3) reorienting curriculum and improving instructional 
changes would be compatible with system wife refonn efforts. 



Impact on At-Risk Students Systemwide reform is designed to serve all students, induding those 

at-risk students, such as the disadvantaged and those with limits 
proficiency or with disabilities, that federal programs traditionally have 
served We did not study in depth how these students fared under reform 
in the four districts we visited HowevCT > teachetsandadnUiUstiatotsin 
two of the districts noted that teachers felt better equipped to deal with 
at-risk students in the regular classroom, possibly because there were 
clear expectations for the students and because the teachers felt they 
could and would receive help and jupportfhw the sdw>l and district if 
the students were not progressing. Officiate ttom one district said the 
proportion of students with disabilities that weromalnstzeamed had 
increased during the course of the reform. 

On the other hand, success is not guaranteed Fbr example, in another 

district, test scores of minority 

of norarfnorities. In response to thstl^^ 

approved two strategic plans, one in 1986 and one in 1990, aimed at 

minority student achievement The district is still looking for ways to 

improve achievement of minority students in relation to nonmiiwrtties. 



M Wt recently reported on tto 




I torts, In i 
FbcutonPreiraOoriiNfsded^ 
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Role of Federal Technical The districts* experiences suggest the potential bet^ of awbiafice from 
Assistance federally ftmded organisations. The federal government supports a variety 

of technical assistance activities. Thereof 
assistance centera ftmded through apedlk programs su^ 
Other activities Include 10 regkmal education laboratories, which p^ 
technical assistance in support of school Impro v ement activities 
throughout the nation, and 26 national educational research and 
development centers, which, among other things, condurt research to hefe 
poUcymakera and prarfti oners. 

The two larger districts had obtained some assistance from these types of 
federally assisted organizations in helping design or implement their 
reform Pittsburgh, for example, relied heavily on m federally ftmded 
research center located in Pittsburgh to help conduct its needs assessment 
and develop standards in the early days of its reform. The two smaller 
districts, on the other hand, did not seek help from these types of centers 
and laboratories. One superintended pointed out that to 
federally ftinded information networks, such as the Educational Resources 
Information Center, in conducting research, but noted that on-site 
consultation and support were needed and that the nearest federal 
laboratory was a considerable distance from the district, making audi 
assistance difficult Another district, Johnson City, received a grant from 
the Department of Education's National Diffusion Network to help other 
districts use its reform modeL 

We did not include an analysis of the purpose for, or operations of, the 
many education technical assistance and research (tactions being 
supported by the federal government, nor did we study their capability to 
meet the ftiture needs of reforming districts* We did note, however, that 
many of the federal technical asstetance centers t^et specific programs, 
such as programs for students with limited English proficiency ftmded 
under title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, or Chapter 
1. Regional laboratories have and could sup 

sense than centers associated with individual programs. However, there 
are only 10 of them nationally, suggesting a relatively limited ability to 
serve veiy many districts in any intensive way. Finally, the education 
research anc 1 development centers do provide information and support to 
reforming districts, but many of these centers focus on discrete parts of 
the education process, audi as assessment or tcaclier evaluation, rather 
than reform of the system ass whole. 
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fViri!*|iicif"iriQ Sjysterowide reform holds promise for improving student learning. Having 

vuuituaiuiis ^components of the educatkm*^^ 




meaningftil measures of iwogress toward (hose goals. Adequate 

StfO 

Itol 



System wkJe reform can accommodate a variety of instructional and 
administrative refonra and, In fo^ 
their success can be measured That is to say that having dear 
expectations in the form of q>ecifte deslied outcomes and monitoring 
the student, school, and district level can make it possible to determine 
whether the different approaches are working. Much of the current 
literature on school reform looks to more decentrallxed decisionmaking 
and teacher involvement, in terms ctf both schod management as well as 
tnstnictional approach. The systemwide model can facilitate that move, 
since district officials and the community have a clear basis on which to 
gauge effectiveness. 

Hie experiences in the districts we visited provide some lessons for 
national efforts to encourage systemwide reform Reform is slow, 
evolutionary, and continuous. It demands a great deal of time, 
commitment, and flexibility from its participants. Local involvement and 
acceptance of the standards that drive the reform are necessary. 

If voluntaiy national standards and assessments are developed, they could 
provide direction and serve as a starting ixOnt for district reform. Brt 
voluntary standards and assessments alone are not Hkdy to be sufficient 
to ensure systemwide reforms are uttiertaken or that they are compatible 
with the national standards. We have outlined some actions the Congress 
could take If It wishes to encourage districts to undertake systemwide 
reform. In undertaking these or other actions, U should Include federal and 
state governments as well as private agencies where appropriate. Further, 
recognizing that some districts and 

systemwide reform in the absence of national standards, actions should 
help ensure those efforts are directed toward the new, higher standards 
envisioned tot current national standard-setting activities. Finally, although 
these actions are outlined In the context of encouraging district action, 
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they are not meant to preclude federal support for state or school-based 
reform. 



Matters for 

Congressional 

Consideration 



If the Congress wishes to encourage district-level systemwkle reform, it 
could enact legislation to do the following; 

Support efforts to develop vohmtaiy high national and state content 
standards and support de assessment methods 

appropriate to those standards. Standards developed in a process that 
Includes representatives of districts and schools, as well as state and 
national educators, may hold the most promise for being useful at the local 
level 

Ensure availability of technical assistance and professional development 
to districts implementing or seeking to implement systemwide reform. 
Professional development here has a broad meaning! Including training 
about reform, participation in developing the reform, and training in 
instructional techniques and use of new assessments. 
Make existing federal categorical programs more conducive to system wide 
reform. Many options exist for changing programs. Congress could, for 
example, allow waivers of program requirements or give priority for grants 
to applicants serving targeted groups In the context of system wide reform. 
In making these or other changes, such as those recommended by recent 
studies of Chapter 1 f provision should be made to ensure the needs of 
at-risk students are met 

Congress could also direct the Secretaiy of Education to do the following: 

Take steps to disseminate information about successful reform efforts. 
The Secretary could, for example 

• disseminate information about promising dlstrictrlevel models of 
system wide reform (standards, assessments, curricula) for other 
districts to use as a starting point, modifying them as neceasaiy for local 
needs, or 

• support development of networks among districts implementing or 
seeking to implement system wide reform. 

Review the scope and frictions 
laboratories, and technical as 

which they could assist In aystemwide refoan efforts, particularly in 



on the new standards, and designing professional development 
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We spoke with Department of Education officiate 
this report Tliey stated that the report, in general, supports the direct 
the Department is taking with respect to federal progranis and their 
relation to education refonit 

is already considering an overall assessment erf technical assistance 
activities with an aim of making them mote cohesive. The Department is 
also considering the potential of the National Diffusion Network to 
disseminate promising reform models. 

Department officials also noted that the issue of professional development 
raised in this report is critical They noted that districts face significant 
difficulties in finding the time 
sufficient duration to make a difference 

Finally, officials cautioned that thereto much still unknown about key 
aspects of the reforms discussed in the report, such as reforms to Chapter 
land new assessment, systems. They said that the federal government 
must be flexible enough to react if changes in federal programs designed 
to further reform do not seem to be woridng, and that it will be Important 
to ensure that students most in need of services are 
reform. 



Copies of this report are also being sent to appropriate House and Senate 
Committees, the Secretary of Education, and other interested parties. 

This report was prepared under the direction of Linda G. Morn, Director, 
Education and Employment Issues, who may be reached on (202) 512-7014 
if you or your staff have any questions about it Other m*)or contributors 
are listed in appendix V. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lawrence H. Thompson 
Assistant Comptroller General 
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Appendix I 

Summary of Reform Efforts in Johnson City, 
New York 



City Profile 



Johnson City, New York, fa a village of approximately 17,000 people. Hie 
school dlstitet also dnrew s lno^ ^ 

area with a population of about 27,000. Hie majority of the population is 
European American, but Jc>luuwo<^receittJy has experienced an influx 
of immigrant? from Southeast Asia and Mlddte Eastern countriee. Until the 
1970s, Johnson City was a "shoe town," but aii>ce the decline of the shoe 
indusLy the village depends on small biisl neafwa andind\istrie8forto 



District Profile 



Enrollment in the district's four schoob has decreased fhjm about 4^00 in 
1070 tome 1901*92 enrollment of about 3^)00. The school population 
reflected that of the vflbsje and was about 90 percent White. Even though 
Johnson City is a working class con un unit y, the average perpuptt 
expenditure was 17,166 in school year 1991-92, an abovo average rate 
nationwide. Appraxtaistdy one^urdofu^studenm received free or 
reduced price lunches. 



Reform Goals and 
Model 



Reform began in the early 1970s in Johnson City when a new 
superintendent arrived This superintendent envisioned an educational 
system that included clear learning objectives and currknila and 
assessments that were related. Students were to be ssnnmnrt frequently to 
ensure they mastered each set of slolb before moving on to the next 
Students were to be allowed to progress at Individual rates, and those who 
did not master skills were to be provided addttotul attention untfl they 
did. More specifically, the instructional system was designed to work in 
the following way. 



Flrat, the teacher assesses whether students hare fre prerequisites for the 
unit; if they do not, the teacher provWesinstnidionontheprerequisi^ 
Then the teacher explains briefly the untfso 

should know and be able to do after mastering the unit Next to T)est shot" 

Instruction: this to large-group irrtroction that to 

best chance of enabling aU the students to achieve mastery. Following this 



how wen each student fa doing. When the teacher fa «>nfldent that nrot, if 
not afl, students can demonstrate mastery, he or she administers a 
formative test on the unifa objectives. Students who have mastered the 
otyectives then work on enrkiim 

corrective instruction. Before the teacher goes on to the next unit, 
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Another new superintendent was appointed in 1982. 
Johnson Ctty school system for mai^ye^ He saw a need to build on the 
ideas and practices of the 1970s to broaden both the goals of the system 
and the involvement of teachers, parents, and otheis* The district 
developed the Outcomes-Driven Developmental Model (oddm), which was 
designed to, among other things, provide a comprdienBive and clear way 
to ensure that policies, practices* and proposals are aligned with the 
district? s goals regarding student achievement In essence, odim provides a 
master plan for improving all beets ofadiool operation with a goal of 
achieving excellence for all students, oddm is both a decision-making 
process and a school improvement model 1 

Johnson City has adopted five broad student exit behaviors concerning 
thinking and understanding; process skills, such as problem-solving and 
communication; sdfdlrected leaning; studerAselfcstean; and con<^m 
for others. Parents, teachers, and other cmmiunitymanbe^indud^ 
business representatives, ftmmilated these 
profile of a graduating student In each course and grade, program and 
unit behavtora are delineated and must align with the five exit behaviors. 
The district Is increasing the use of new assessment techniques, portfolios, 
and demonstrations to better assess mastery of the higher order skills now 
integrated into the curriculum. The district also is attempting to devdop 
ways to assess outcomes, such as self-esteem, but has not yet introduced 
those assessments districtwide. 

A third new superintendent took over the district in 1003. He too had been 
with the district for many years, and he anticipated continuing oddm and 
efforts to achieve the five exit behaviora. 



Implementation 



Implementation of trie reforms in Johnson City has been evolutionary* At 
all stages teachers have been involved, though increasingly so over time. 
Process As the fiist reforms were being undert 

superintendent began with small groups of teachers. He aou^it to increase 

theprofftfwionaltsm of teachers and encouraged them to base instructional 

decisions on educational research. He started with a small pilot prq)ect of 

six teachers, then worked with more art 

wqr to increase their professionalism. He directed the 

system with the philosophy that aD students will leant under the 



H>DDMItaproce«tlttten^hartantlMneedto 
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ODDM. OIBeWt told m tint 70 dtotrtcto ton adopted tie ODDM md* 
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wouM describe the planning process 

is, neither top down nor bottom up. However, he said that the early 
retains dkl not involve to 
eariy enough in the process. 

Throughout the 1980s the district obtained technical assistance 

variety of private consultants who worked with staff to develop the 

student outcomes and write the curriculum 

lead teacher* approach to developing new instroctkm^ 

district provides time and resources ftrteadieis to reseaidt a q^eciflc 

approach or Issue, including receiving trainii^ so those teachera 

the district "experts." These lead teachers then instruct other teachers in 

the district who want to implements 

Professional development of teachers is a nutfor emphasis in the district. 

Officials said the eariy reforms did not include enough teacher training. 

They explained that the system implemented in the 197te 

in the beginning. For one thing, they said that teachers took too literally 

the concept that students could 

not make sufficient effort to help them a 

professional development was increased and, over time, the system was 
more effective* 

Officiate told us that, out of an appro 
year 1991-92, $200,000, or about 1 percent, was spent on staff 
development The expenses covered, among other things, providing 
substitutes so that teachem could attend 

during the summer. Officials also noted, however, that because of district 
funding constraints, the amount of paid time for professional development 
recently had to be reduced from 2 weeks per year to 1. 



Ar>hieramont Tints* Standardized, norm-referenced test data for yean 1980-1902, given In 

Auucvwiwni uuux grade equivalents, shows student growth throughout the period Fbr 

example, students in a first grade cohort* in 1986 who had an average grade 
equivalent of 2.3 in reading were a half year above the national norm of 
1 A. In 1987, they were nearly 2 years above the national norm. In 
mathematics, this cohort showed the same kind of gains* 



^Dofto fbt a otudnfc cohort IbSowt tho mm stood of ftodonoiciowtiitt&Tliotlfcdrtftore^wifbf tte 



TaMa M: Johnson CNy Control School 
District SystamwWa Rat 
Achievement Tests» Giei 
for One 8tudcnt Cohort 



NsHonSl nOfM IMS 1907 1999 1991 


Reacflng 1.6 


2.3 








3.8 




6.6 






6.8 






7.1 




7.8 








9.1 


Mathematics 1.8 


2.6 








3.8 




66 






6.8 






7.7 




7.8 








9.2 



Note: Than data do not tncfcxte tcoraa tor aoaclal •ducaKon aludantt. 
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Appendix n 

Summary of Reform Efforts in Moss Point, 
Mississippi 



City Profile Moss Poirt is asmaD town of about 20,^ 



southern Mississippi Hiew is moderate mobility in this commui^ 
mostly due to constructkm Jobs, and 
hurricanes and floods. 



Tliatrir* Pnvfilo Potatfs 1901-02 school year enrollmmtfbr the district's 9 schools 

isisinii rruuie was {^mTlie racial composite 

African-American and 30 percent White. Sixty-five percent of the students 
received free or reduced price lunches. According to district 
local tax rate is the highest in the state, yet the district Is poor. TTiey said a 
key ftmding problem Is that Moss Poim does not have much Industry to 
tax. Also, the district's school year 1901-02 average per-pupll expenditure 
of $3^16 was wdl below the national average. 



Pafnrm Mnrfol The district began reform In the late 1970s when the current 

iwiurm iviuuci superintendent was appointed He brought to the Job prior experience 

with the Systems Approach for Effectiveness (safe)/ a learner-centered 

program whose components Indufe 

management In 1978, the school board approved the installation of safe. 
The safe design calls for school personnel, assisted by business and other 
community members, to establish graduate 

competencies, for students. Professionals then deudop a skills continuum, 
called a Functional Learning Path, from elementary through graduation, 
and the continuum is revised according to student success^ 
It Is designed as a self-correcting qystem in which students cannot advance 
without meeting ceitain prerequisites. 

In 1966, the district expanded safe to incoiporatesoine higher order skills 
and to change the learning paths to refl 

view of learning. IMs is an ongoing imx^ss, and distrk^oflldals said th^ 
need to do more to incorporate higher order skills. 

In the early 1980s, new instructional strategies 
for Effective Teaching, were selected for use distrlctwide. Later, to 
address the new, higher order skills, the district began selecting other 
instructional techniques and materials, including Writing Across the 
Curriculum, Semantic Mapping, the Think Network, and Writing to Write. 
TTie district also began installing computera as an Instructional tool 
Between 1990 and the present, Moss Paint made a commitment to 
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Incorporate technology Into Its performance system to ensure that eveiy 
student would build higher order skllk. AUschooU lave computer Uhs, 
which are used for direct computer Instruction and for inatruction and 
reinforcement In the other suh|ects.Stud(^atlloasPoimHlgh8chool 
•re producing an audio-visual yearbook on videotape. In addition, 
Instruction In the main subjects at all grade leveb now takes place to 
2-hour blocks. 

In the Moss Point district, stuclents are tested frequently, every 2 to 3 
weeks, with short ikW m as tery tests. Results are graded electronically and 
returned to teachen qukldy so that they can determine whether each 
■tudent has mastered the skills. For students who have not, the teachers 
Uien provide nulher attention to thoeeak^ 
neat skill area. Teachers meet In groups to discuss, aim>iuj other things, 
Individual student performance. They seek to understand why some 
students did not master specific skills and to help each other In developing 
approachee to help those students. Principals also receive test results, and 
they meet with teachers to help develop approaches to improve 
performance of Individual students. Teadiera in the district have also 
begun using other types of student assessments, such ss portfolios and 
writing checklists, to assess higher order skills. 

District teachers are evaluated using an Instrument tluA to focused on 
student performance as measured by criterion-referenced tests tests that 
relate specifically to the districts curriculum and processes of instruction. 



Trrmtompntatinn As a starting point for the reform, district staff determined what they 

juipiciiKuiuauuu wanted studentstobeabtotodo when tiiey graduate 

iTOCeSS effort, the superintendent informally queried local business leaden about 

the types of skills graduates needed to be effective employees. 

From 1078 until 1962, In the first phase of the reform, outside consultants 
trained adndntotrators in nuuuus^ment techniques, especially to 



trained In the safe instructional systems design. These fieofte became 
known as tostructional leaders, and they trained other teachers to write 
the Functional Learning Paths with learning objectrves and relatod 
criterion-referenced tests. The teachen first wrote objectives and te^ 
grades one through nine. AdmlnlstrsJora established snm 
management plan to track student progress. Orb^ 
were graded by haral, but teachemcon^ 
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program was developed to improve 
grade the mastery testa dectronlcaUy. 

Reforms continued between 1962 and 190&8Uff wrote ot^ecttvea and 
testa for high school academic classes. The Mississippi Education Reform 
Act of 1962 created a State Board of Education that established a st^ 
criterion-referenced test District officials said that safe was a 
80 percent aligned with the state otyecttves, but stafr worked to aU^ 
new norm-referenced test (Stanford Achievement Test) effectives with 
8AR. In addition, after trying three times, in 1986 the school board 
persuaded the community to pass a $ 1 0 million bond issue for building 
renovation and construction. 

Revisions to the Functional Learning Paths continue To this end, the 
district established teacher cadrca Soups of teachers who revise the 
Functional Learning Paths and assessment methods. Teachers at Moss 
Point said that they were veiy active in the distrl^s instructional prog^ 
and that they felt empowered to ti^ others and to tiy new instructional 
strategies. The district emphasize 
instructional materials or appro 

classrooms. However, the teachers we spoke with also said that many 
teachen had been resistant to the changes. They noted some ongoing 
difficulties! too. Par exan^e, they imported that some older teachers^ 
trouble with the new technology. 



A rhipvAm Ant Data Moss Point students have improved their skills, as measured by nationally 

Auucvciucia isauft nonned standardtaed achievement testa OiOy about one4hird of fomth 

grade students were at the national norm before the refonns compared 
with about two-thirds of the students on a recent test Gains were greater 
for sixth grade students, four4fUis of whom were at the national norm in 
language. Similar gains were made by eighth graders, who had extremely 
low scores in mathematics before the reform but who have been brought 
up to the national norm since. 
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32 
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29 
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21 
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36 
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34 
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26 
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20 


66 


26 


71 


18 


66 



Nolt 1: 8tudantt look tha CaJfomla AcNavamanl Taat in 1078 and tha Stanford Achlavamari Taat 
In 1902. 

Note 2: Numbers calculated ara tchod avaraoaa rathar than cfittrictwtda tumm a rtat. 
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Appendix m 

Summary of Reform Efforts in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 



City Profile 



Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania's populate has decrease 

the last 20 years, from about 620^000 to about 370,000. Tlw city haa made 

the shift from a manufacturing to a sei^^ 

by health care, education, and high technology activity 

headquarters for businesses audi as Alcoa and Westlnghoose and ia also 

home to several prestigious research universities and hospitals. 



District Profile 



.According to a RAND Corporation analysis/ the decline of Pittsburgh's 
manufacturing base In the 1970s was accompanied by a stressftilsdiool 
desegregation process, test score declines, open conflict between the 
school board and school administration, ami teacte 
stoppages. Enrollment In the district's 84 schools has decreased from 
about 75,000 In 1066 to about 40,000 in school year 190142. The current 
racial composition (about 62 percent African-American, 46 percent White, 
and 2 percent other races) has been stable for the past decade. Fifty-two 
percent of the students received free or reduced price lunches in school 
year 1991-92, and the average per-pupil expenditure of $6*207 was 
relatively high compel tote 



Reform Goals and 
Model 



A new superintendent, with a strong background In educational research 
and evaluation, Joined the district in 1980.' One ofhls first steps was to 
conduct a districtwide needs assessment, which looked at indicators of 
student achievement, such as test scores, and Included a survey of district 
personnel, students, and community members to obtain their perceptions 
of conditions in the district's schools. He then submitted a strategic plan to 
the Board of Education, and the board approved a set of priority area 
goals, fttenuiior goal was to improve student achiev^nent in the basic 
skills. There were two more iterations of the strategic plaa In 1986, the 
main goals were to Improve student achievement in math and scteKe, and 
to raise minority test scores to dose the gap between minorities and 
nonminorities. lite third plan in 1990 emphasized early childhood and 
multicultural education. 

Monitoring Achievement in Pittsburgh (map) was begun In 1980 to meet the 
goals set forth In the strategic plan. It was an instructional testing system 
designed to increase student achievement in basic skills. Components 
included the Identification of skill expectations for each sut^ect and gnule, 

'Ptal HOI, Arthur a Wist, and V^Bmfkofidm^^PM^O^^^^Umw9T^ 
Scjtoga, RAND Corporation (Jan. 1060} 

*ile retired In 1D02. 
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focu&edktftniction,iro 

resources, and staff development map waadorig^ 
tostroctkmandteaanftStudet^ 

assessment instruments (4 to 6 tiinea per year) ftor short perioda (12 
minutes at a time). These map tests were one measure, along with other 
student work, teachers ware to use to Judge student progress and plan 
instruction. 

In January 1903, Pittsburgh discontinued map. TWs action, according to a 
district official, was a costal 

required a significant amount ofatafftime to update the cu^ 
teste annually. Also, the testing and computer He 
added, however, that map was focused on basic skills, and the district* 
since 1966, has been implementing awrthersyste 
Examination Program— that is deigned to 

only operating in grades 8 through 1 2 now, this program is to be expanded 
to all grades. 

TTirough efforts such as the Syllabus Examination Program, Pittsburgh is 
now moving to incorporate higher order skills ftwaUatudenta; it is also 
moving to fundamentally re^ 

vision includes a goal that all students will achieve at world class 
standards and that all paiUfs In students* education Catudenta» staffs 
parents, and community) will be held accountable for the results. It is 
incorporating the Natk>nalCouncU of Tea^ 

into its math cuniculum and ia paitidpating in the New Standards Project 
to develop assessments. 

In beginning to restructure its schools, Bttsburgh has identified four a^ 

for restructuring: (1) student learning, (2) commuri^ 

(8) professional life of teachers, and (4) school governance, llie first two 

restructured schools opened in achod year 1992^ Among othor things 

these achoola are designed to (1) move away ftomteacherKMrected 

Instruction toward atudetitaentered learning 

grouping; (3) use teacher-developed assessments, such as portfolios and 

demonstrations; and (4) hsro 

The district also has been part of a consortium that developed a nationally 
recognixed assessment model Perception, Reflection, Production 
Enhance Learning (mom). Studente in niom produce aketchboote 
Jounuris,compUe portfolios, 

exercises, These assessments provide more rapid, qualitative feedback to 
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students and teachers than cun^ testa. In school year 1991^ iTOPtt 
officials coordinated the productionof 1,400 portfolios as part of the 
English curriculum. 

Pittsburgh is working to use portfolio assessments to make a public 
accounting of the district's peifonnance. An au<m<x)mmittee is sponsor^ 
teacher workshops to derive and evaluate a representative sample of 
student propel portfolios; arranging for external audit of thoM 
by independent reviewers! including paiwts, union officials, and business 
and community leaders; and publicly reporting the results of its efforts. 



Implementation 



The district relied heavily on outside technical assistance to help cany out 

_ its reforms. For example, the district contracted with the Learning 

PrOCeSS Research and DevelopmertCfentw^ 

initial assessment The Center has maintained an ongoing relationship 
with the district The district 

various organixationa As noted earlier, the district is working with the 
New Standards Project; it to also working with the EducatkmalTest^ 
Service and Project Zero at the Hamid Graduate School of Education on 
props* District officials said that Pittsburgh has received $1.5 million from 
private foundations to design its new restructured schools. 

Teacher involvement has been a key component of the reforms since the 
beginning, and the district has also invests 
development throughout the 

enhance teachers' professional self-esteem, and thus the district Insisted 
that map materials be written by the teaching staft Flist, administrators 
were trained in map; then, the administrators be 



Further, from 1881 through 1991, Pittsburgh budgeted a sizeable amount of 
money— 1 percent of the district's General Fund— for staff development 
In the 1980s, Pittsburgh established three teacher centerall>ehi^i school 
center operated from 1983 until 1987 t the elementary from 1986 unta 1990, 
and the middle school center from 1987 until 1991. Hie centers were 
created to refine teachers' instructional skills to achieve the district goal of 
Improving student achievement Teachers, as many as 60 at a time, would 
take classes at the center for a period of 6 to 8 weeks. Substitute teachers 
were provided to free the teachers* time for the training. Teachers 
participated in seminars in various education models, such as 'Increasing 
Teacher Effectiveness* and on other dlstrictwide initiatives such as 
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"critical thinking 
foUowHipforteachero 

of visiting and residential teachers attowed center partidpants to 
others' classrooms and provide feedback on new instnictional a 

The centers were closed primarily in response to budget constraints 
Currently, teadien engage in a variety of 
induding intensive sumnm 
monthly support meeting 

The district has also indudedcomnumity 

In theeariy days of reform, the committee set up to conduct the needs 
assessment included many communis 

Force on School Restructuring; charged with planning the rd6rmsa^ 
making recommendations to the school board, consists of approximately 
300 people organised into 9 subcommittees reapons^lefbr areas sudi as 
student outcomes, school-based management, central administration, and 
multicultural educatksa The district has conducted con^ 
gain support for the new reforms. 

Anhiroom*nt Tint* Levels of student achievement in Pittsburgh, as measured by the California 

mjueveuieuu uwm Achievement Test, improved from 1961 to 1967. On this national, 

norm-referenced test, In 1981 about half of the students in grades 1 
through 6 were at or above the national norm for language* By 1987, over 
three-quarters of these students were at or above that nornt likewise, 
students in grades 6 through 8 made gains in math. Pittsburgh officials 
attributed Improved scores to the increased enqphasls cm Instnictkm in 
basic skills. MAP, with ta 

these basic skills, was a key part of the instructional process* 

Test scores rose for African-American students, White students, and for 
the district as a whole However, a gap between African-American and 
White test scores has not been closed Also, In 1988, Pittsburgh started 
using new test norms. Test scores fell— a common phenomenon when 
norms are changed— and have not significantly increased since then. 
Officials believe that efforts are necessaiy to Anther improve learning and, 
therefore, are undertaking the reforms discussed earlier to include higher 
order skills and restructure schools. 
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Appendix IV 

Summary of Reform Efforts in San Diego, 
California 



City Profile 



San Diego, Califonii^ with a multiethnic population of approximately 
1.1 million in 1800, enjoyed a strong and growing economy tiutMighout the 
1080s, fueled by a population increase at double the U A rata Although 
now facing difneuft economic times, San Diego's economy shows some 
growth, especially in biotechnology and other sdentiflc companies, and is 
supported by a sound tourist industry. San Diego is also the home of four 
military bases. 



District Profile 



San Diego City 8chooIs Is the eighth largest district in the United States. 
Mirroring the city, the district's enrolment has steadily increased and 
diversified over the last decade. In school-year 1991-02, 126,126 students 
were enrolled in 149 schools. About 66 percent of the students were 
minorities (Hispanic, Asian, African-American, Other). Students spoke 
over 60 different languages, and the distrirt had 31,000 students with 
limited English profkiency--an Increase of over 300 percent to the last 10 
years. Forty-nine percent of the students received free or reduced price 
lunches. San Diego's average per-pupil expenditure of $4,670 was below 
the national average. 



Reform Goals and 
Model 



The current superintendent Joined San Diego In 1082, with a school board 
mandate to be an advocate for minority childly build communication 
with the community, and reform the district administration. He began to 
simplify the school bureaucracy, promoted several femrie and niinority 
educatora to senior positions, and Increased business participation 
through an adopt-a-echool program. 

In May 1086, the superintendent began a process to reform all of the 
district's schools. In 1987 a study by a commission of prominent San Diego 
citizens called for a 'fundamental restructuring of schools." A 
November 1088 school board policy stated the purposes of school 
restructuring as improving the quality of instruction and student 
achievement In February 1092, the bc^ud articulated the district's inission 
"to educate all students In an integrated setting to become responsible, 
literate, thinking, and contributing members of a multicultural society 
through excellence in teaching and learning." 

From early in its restructuring efforts, San Diego concentrated on 
strengthening governance stnicturesatschMls.andi^iidngand 
reorganizing the central office to act as "enablers rather than enforcers." 
School governance teams were estsbllshed to have she autonomy and deal 




with substantive Issues of school orgar^ 

accountability. 

expenditure of the fluids receh^ from various sources. 

San Diego relies heavily on the nafonally recognised Ca^ 

cuniculum frameworks as a basis for to 

The frameworks were developed over several yearn fay teacher 

matter experts, and parents. They provide a valuable resource for 

answering questions such as, What are all students to team in mathematics 

for grades K through 12? San Diego has also been working on district 

performance4>a8ed otyectivw 1908, San 

Diego completed "observable student performance bd^ 

K through 6 for English/language a 

purchased ftom a list of state^pit^ 

to district officials, the state will not approve a textbook unless it follows 
the frameworks, providing an important link between the curriculum and 
the instructional materials used in San Diego. 

San Diego has been working on developing an equitable and meaningful 
accountability system for almost 3 yeaiv. Aschodboanl-appointc'' 
committee recommended, and the board has adopted, a definition, policy, 
and set of guiding principles on accountability. Tlie proposed system 
would be inclusive and establish responsibility and accountability for 
board members, administrators, principals, teachers, students, parents, 
and business and community members. 



Throughout the reform process, the district has Involved i^rasaUatives 
from all facets of the community. A leadership group was established to 
devdop plans for and coordinated^ 
teachers, parents, administrators, and c^^ 

reform process this group sought to broaden the district's knowledge and 
the public's awareness of reform by sponsoring conferences and seminars. 
Some of these events were supported local universities, businesses, and 
philanthropic organisations. 

Membership in the leadership £ 

more equitable representation of stakeholders, including employee 
association groups. Employee association support was important to 
reform efforts. In October 1888, after 10 yean of collective bargaining, the 
board and teachers' association signed a 4-year contract. The contract 
recognised that under restnrturingteachen would be more 



Implementation 
Process 




schooUevd decisions and be evaluated wrier new accountably 
and that schedules and leaning activities would change. 

For 2 yean, San Diego has been a partner in the New Standards Prctfect 
and has been involved in developing and 

tools tor grades 4, 8, and 10 In language arte and mathematics. T^e district 
has also been participating in the N^ 

Education orqject tor the last 3 yean. The Alliance, which recently was 
awarded a New American Schools DevdopmentC<Mporaliongi^buito 
on the New Standards Project and proposes to connect schools to the 
curriculum and institutional resources needed to perform to these high 
standards. 

During the early phases of the restructuring effort, there was intera 
training offered in participate 

education on the restructuring movement San Diego officials now are 
focusing professional development on the more traditional areas of 
curriculum, learning; and new staff development trainings 
effort to in the area of language arts, which! 
the restructuring efforts. Flor the past 6 years the district has offered a 
summer Interdisciplinary Curriculum Institute, which is an intensive 
2-week course on team-building and curriculum development for teachers. 
These and other similar seminars have been sponsored wUh tomb from 
foundations. Additionally, under a state program, schools can excuse 
students for up to 8 days a year to allow professional development for 
teachers. 

Not all schools began restructuring imL^ediatdy. In May 1088, 26 schools 
had cc emitted to restructuring. In September 1991, the superintendent 
reported that some schools had functional governance toa^ottien were 
dettberating on how to form teams, and othere?^ 
June of 1992, all schools had governance teams. Die superintendent 
acknowledged that bringing all schools into the restructuring effort was 
underestimated in terms of the amount of time, tedmical assistance, and 
training required 

District officials said that developing the accountability system htt 
required considerable negotiation. The m^)or Issues of contention revolve 
around the employee associations' concern about how much and what 
kind of teacher accountability there should be, and concerns fh)m ethnic 
community representatives aboat how gaps in achievement acores will be 
addressed. 




Appendix V 

Mgjor Contributors to This Report 



Human Resources ^f i J^ e ? k '^^i?t nctat, w wa ' 7007 

" ,J «r \_i ^ Ella P. Cleveland, Prefect Manager 

DlVlSlOn, Washington, Alice H. Spargo, 8enior Evaluate* 

D.C. Beatrice P. Btiman, Advisor 



t ~ 0 Antfioe p A <ri/\no1 Revae B. Steinman, Regional Management Representative 
ureAiigies regional t a^,^ ftojectManager 

Office Lisa Manning, Evaluator 
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